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BEAUTY. 
(Concluded. 


We cannot leave this subject of sublimity, 
without alluding in one word to a very common, 
though, we confess, to us a very unaccountable 
oversight into which almost all writers have 
fallen,—and to a very useless controversy that 
has been consequently raised with regard to it. 
Mr. Burke, and several other authors, looking 
to the most common and powerful operation of 
sublimity, have described it as having its founda- 
tion in terror—and being produced exclusively 
by the suggestions of danger or suffering. Mr. 
Knight, on the other hand, has contended with 
no little warmth, that it originates in the concep- 
tion of power; and consists altogether in that 
sympathetic elevation of spirit which is produced 
by the contemplation of great might and energy, 
and that there is nothing so contrary or opposite 
to this ennobling and lofty sentiment as the de- 
grading passion of fear. Now, men of common 
sense—to say nothing of men of genius—can 
scarcely ever be utterly in the wrong, we con- 
ceive, as to matters of common experience ; and 
ean hardly contradict each other directly, except 
by looking each upon a different side of the sub- 
ject. ‘The truth is accordingly, we apprehend, 
that both these views are to a certain extent just ; 
and that both authors are wrong, in overlooking 
what liad attracted the exclusive attention of their 
opponent. The radical error lies, as usual, in 
supposing that sublimity can be only of one de- 
scription ; and that all sublime objects must pro- 
duce one and the same sort of emotion. Now, 
the fact is, we think, very clearly, that there are 
at least two sorts of sublimity, in the same way 
as there are many sorts of beauty ;—and that 
some produce a kind of awe, humiliation, and 
terror, and some a sort of inward glorying and 
elevation of spirit, according to the nature of the 
suggestions which they supply to the imagination. 
It is very true, as Mr. Knight has observed, that 
terror, in its direct form, is a very painful feeling; 
and that, when it rises to any great height, it is 
incompatible with any agreeable or attractive 
emotion. But it is, notwithstanding, perfectly 
certain and obvious, that the spectacle o1 imagi- 
nation of terror in others,—provided it be not a 
dastardly and groundless fear, but a natural and 
irresistible dread impressed by sufficient causes, 
—is an object of attractive sympathy. One half 
of the interest of tragedy is founded upon this 
fecling,—and far more than one half of the 
powerful and never failing interest of all stories 
of ghosts and apparitions, and of many romances 
and tales of terror, both of ancient and modern 





date. We look upon it, therefore, as no less 
notable a heresy in Mr. Knight to deny that there 
is any delight or attraction in our sympathy with 
terror, as it was to deny that we had any plea- 
sure in sympathising with distress. But the 
shortest and most satisfactory way of settling the 
matter will be, to suggest a few obvious instances 
of the different sorts of sublimity to the reader’s 
recollection. 

All that class of sublime objects, to which we 
popularly apply the epithets of dreary, gloomy, 
dismal, awful, or terrible, excite ideas of danger, 
and depress the mind with a sense of humiliation 
and awe. Gloomy caverns, and vaults, and all 
the apparatus and accompaniments of sepulture, 
and all the remembrancers of mortality,—all in- 
dications of power armed with seeming anger, 
which it is at once impious and impossible to re- 
sist,—the dark and stormy ocean,—lands swept 
with hurricanes, or shaken with earthquakes,— 
eclipses and thunder,—the dreariness of swampy 
forests,—the roar of troubled and impassable 
cataracts,—these, and a multitude of similar ob- 
jects, stand unquestionably in the very first rank 
of sublimity; yet their primary effect is, un- 
doubtedly, to quell and subdue the spirit with a 
sense of its own weakness and insignificance, 
and to excite those emotions of lowly awe and 
solemn adoration, with which an inferior nature 
instinctively contemplates the visible indications 
of irresistible danger and uncontrollable power. 

On the other hand, the recital of great and 
magnanimous actions, and, in one word, all the 
signal exertions and triumphs of human or imi- 
table power, are apt to exalt the soul with that 
inward glorying and exultation, of which Longi- 
nus and all subsequent critics have spoken,—to 
kindle a kind of generous emulation in the minds 
of the spectators, and to elevate them, by an 
ambitious sympathy, to the height of the noble 
daring of which they see that their nature is ca- 
pable. 

The greater part of the common objects of 
sublimity, however, are of a mixed character, 
and may excite emotions either of humiliation 
and awe, or of aspiring ambition, according to 
the temper and dispositions of those to whom 
they are presented ;—rousing the lofty and the 
daring to defy the power, or to rival the exertions 
which they suggest; or overcoming the timid 
and feeble with the sense of their own littleness 
and danger. ‘To the brave and ardent spirit of 
military youth, the sound of the war-trumpet, 
the noise of artillery, and the trampling and 
shouts of charging legions, is animating and ex- 
alting ;—to women, or to timid men, it is awful 
and terrible ;—but to both it is unquestionably 





sublime—and perhaps most sublime to those 
who feel the greatest admixture of terror. Take 
a sublime scene in nature in the same way—such 
as is represented in some of Salvato1’s landscapes, 
—a wild and desolate assemblage of solitary 
mountains, with cliffs, and abysses, and dark 
streams and caverns, with banditti, or hunters 
like banditti, scattered over its loneliness ;—an 
intrepid and adventurous nature is only kindled 
to a loftier temper by the influences of such a 
prospect,—and feels strong to scale the cliffs, and 
pursue the savage game they conceal, and to 
contend with the desperate competitors that may 
cross his path in the chase; while a pacific and 
ordinary character shrinks with dismay from 
such a picture of danger and discomfort, and is 
oppressed under the load of too overwhelming a 
sublimity. It is only necessary to have traveled 
a stage in our central Highlands with a native, 
and with a city family, in order to understand 
perfectly all the different effects of sublimity. 

The only other advantage which we shall 
specify as likely to result from the adoption of 
Mr. Alison’s theory, is, that it seems calculated 
to put an end to all these perplexing and vexa- 
tious questions about the standard of taste, which 
have given occasion to so much impertinent and 
so much elaborate discussion. If things are not 
beautiful in themselves, but only as they serve 
to suggest interesting conceptions to the mind, 
then every thing which does in point of fact sug- 
gest such a conception to any individual, is beau- 
tiful to that individual ; and it is not only quite 
true that there is no room for disputing about 
tastes, but that all tastes are equally just and cor- 
rect, in so far as each individual speaks only of 
his own emotions. When a man calls a thing 
beautiful, he may indeed mean to make two very 
different assertions :—he may mean that it gives 
him pleasure, by suggesting to him some inte- 
resting emotion ; and, in this sense, there can be 
no doubt that, if he merely speak truth, the thing 
is beautiful ; and that it pleases him precisely in 
the same way that all other things please those 
to whom they appear beautiful. But if he mean 
to say that the thing possesses some quality 
which ought to make it appear beautiful to every 
other person, and that it is owing to some pre- 
judice or defect in them if it appear otherwise, 
then he is as unreasonable and absurd as he 
would think those who should attempt to con- 
vince him that he felt no emotion of beauty. 

All tastes, then, are equally just and true, in 
so far as concerns the individual whose taste is 
in question; and what a man feels distinctly to 
be beautiful, is beautiful to him, whatever other 
people may think of it. All this follows clearly 
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from the theory of Mr. Alison: but it does not 
follow from it, that all tastes are equally good or 
desirable, or that there is any difficulty in de- 
scribing that which is really the best, and the 
most to be envied. The only use of the faculty 
of taste is to afford an innocent delight, and to 
aid the cultivation of a finer morality; and that 
man certainly will have the most delight from 
this faculty who has the most numerous and the 
most powerful perceptions of beauty. But, if 
beauty consist in the reflection of our affections 
and sympathies, it is plain that he will see the 
most beauty whose affections are warmest and 


most exercised,—whose imagination is the most. 


powerful,—and who has most accustomed him- 
self to attend to the objects by which he is sur- 
rounded. In so far as mere feeling and enjoy- 
ment are concerned, therefore, it seems evident 
that the best state must be that which belongs to 
the best affections, the most active fancy, and the 
most attentive habits of observation. It will fol- 
low pretty exactly too, that all men’s perceptions 
of beauty will be nearly in proportion to the de- 
gree of their sensibility and social sympathies ; 
and that those who have no affections towards 
sentient beings, will be just as insensible to beauty 
in external objects, as he, who cannot hear the 
sound of his friend’s voice, must be deaf to its 
echo. 

In so far as the sense of beauty is regarded as 
a mere source of enjoyment, this seems to be the 
only distinction that deserves to be attended to: 
and the only cultivation that taste should ever 
reeeive, with a view to the gratification of the 
individual, should be through the indirect chan- 
nel of cultivating the affections and powers of 
observation. If we aspire, however, to be crea- 
tors as well as observers of beauty, and place 
any part of our happiness in ministering to the 
gratification of others—as artists, or poets, or 
authors of any sort—then, indeed, a new distinc- 
tion of tastes, and a far more laborious system of 
cultivation, will be necessary. A man who pur- 
sues only his own delight, will be as much 
charmed with objects that suggest powerful emo- 
tions, in consequence of personal and accidental 
associations, as with those that introduce similar 
emotions by means of associations that are uni- 
versal and indestructible. ‘To him, all objects 
of the former class are really as beautiful as those 
of the Jatter—and, for his own gratification, the 
creation of that sort of beauty is just as import- 
ant an occupation: but if he conceive the ambi- 
tion of creating beauties for the admiration of 
others, he must be cautious to employ only such 
objects as are the natural and inseparable con- 
comitants of emotions, of which the greater part 
of mankind are susceptible ; and his taste will 
then deserve to be called bad and false, if he ob- 
trude upon the public, as beautiful, objects that 
are not likely to be associated in common minds 
with any interesting impressions. 

For a man himself, then, there is no taste that 
is either bad or false; and the only difference 
worthy of being attended to, is that between a 
great deal and a very little. Some, who have 
cold affections, sluggish imaginations, and no 
habits of observation, can scarcely see beauty in 
any thing; while others, who are full of kind- 
ness and sensibility, and who have been accus- 
tomed to attend to all the objects around them, 
feel it almost in every thing. It is no matter 
what other people may think of the objects of 
their admiration ; nor ought it to be any concern 
of theirs that the public would be astonished or 
offended if they were called upon to join in that 





admiration. So long as no such call is made, 
this anticipated discrepancy of feeling need give 
them no uneasiness; and the suspicion of it 
should produce no contempt in any other per- 
sons. It is a strange aberration indeed of vanity 
that makes us despise persons for being happy 
—for having sources of enjoyment in which we 
cannot share ;—and yet this is the true account 
of the ridicule we bestow upon individuals who 
seek only to enjoy their peculiar tastes unmo- 
lested ;—for, if there be any truth in the theory 
we have been expounding, no taste is bad for any 
other reason than because it is peculiar—as the 
objects in which it delights. must actually serve 
to suggest to the individual those common emo- 
tions and universal affections upon which the 
sense of beauty is everywhere founded. ‘The 
misfortune is, however, that we are apt to con- 
sider all persons who communicate their tastes, 
—and especially all who create any objects for 
their gratification,—as in some measure dictating 
to the public, and setting up an idol for general 
adoration ; and hence this intolerant interference 
with almost all peculiar perceptions of beauty, 
and the unsparing derision that pursues all devia- 
tions from acknowledged standards. ‘This in- 
tolerance, we admit, is often provoked by some- 
thing of a spirit of proselytism and arrogance in 
those who mistake their own casual associations 
for natural or universal relations; and the con- 
sequence is, that mortified vanity dries up the 
fountain of their peculiar enjoyment, and disen- 
chants, by a new association of general contempt 
or ridicule, the scenes that had been consecrated 
by some innocent but accidental emotion. 

As all men must have some peculiar associa- 
tions, all men must have some peculiar notions 
of beauty, and, of course, to a certain extent, a 
taste that the public would be entitled to consider 
as false or vitiated. For those who make no 
demands on public admiration, however, it is 
hard to be obliged to sacrifice this source of en- 
joyment; and, even for those who labour for 
applause, the wisest course, perhaps, if it were 
only practicable, would be, to have two tastes,— 
one to enjoy, and one to work by; one founded 
upon universal associations, according to which 
they finished those performances for which they 
challenged universal praise,—and another guided 
by all casual and individual associations, through 
which they looked fondly upon nature, and upon 
the objects of their secret admiration.* 





* The ingenious theory expounded in this masterly 
Essay with such beanty’of language and splendour 
of illustration, was, I believe, at a subsequent period 
embodied in an Essay on Beauty, published in the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
announced as the production of Mr. Jeffrey. Those 
who are familiar with the composition of that cap- 
tivating writer will easily discern, in the review of 
Alison’s work on Taste, the marked peculiarities of 
his rich and dazz!ing style. The reader will not, I 
presume, complain of the length of this interesting 
article, which I could not venture to abridge without 
incurring the risk of impairing its excellence. 





Tue Two Painters.—Opie was one of the 
hangers at the Academy in 1799, and his com- 
panion in that office endeavoured anxiously to 
awaken him to the merits of some pictures of a 
young artist. Opie continued to be blind. “Why, 
now, Opie,”’ at last exclaimed his friend, “look 
at that hand!. You never painted such a hand as 
that.in your life.” No,” replied Opie; ‘ but 
you have—many such.” 





From Mrs. Austin’s ‘‘ German Writers.” 
HUMBOLDT. 


Of the two bearers of this illustrious name, Alex. 
ander, the younger and surviving brother, is so much 
the best known to the English public, that I the less 
regret not having adorned my pages with any pas. 
sages from his works. I had fully intended to insert 
a charming essay of his, called the ** Physiognomy 
of Plants,” but unfortunately it is too long for my 
little volume, and 1 could not bear to mutilate it. [ 
know nothing like it in our language. It combines 
the views of the man of science and the artist, ina 
new and very agreeable manner. 

I am not aware that any of Baron Wilhelm von 
Humboldt’s works have been translated into English; 
yet he is one of the men of whom Germany has 
most reason to be proud. The noble simplicity of 
his character, his conscientious and ardent zeal for 
truth and knowledge, the fidelity and tenderness of 
his friendship, are apparent in the few little frag- 
ments I have given. His learning was as profound 
as it was extensive. His career as a statesman was 
honourable to himself, and useful to his country. In 
short his reputation, either as a scholar or a states- 
man, would have safficed to constitute him a great 
man. 

He was born at Berlin in 1767, and received a 
careful and profound education. In 1799 he pub- 
lished a criticism on Goethe’s poem of Hermann and 
Dorothea (£sthetische Versuche,) than which I be- 
lieve it would be hardly possible to point out a more 
finished piece of criticism. It contains not onlya 
refined analysis of the poem, but is full of profound 
and acute remarks on poetry in general. He was 
likewise author of “ Inquiries into the Basque Lan- 
guage,” which threw light on that obscure subject, 
and a translation of the “* Agamemnon’”’ of Aschylus, 
which contain the results of the most abstruse re- 
searches into the Greek language and metres. Wil- 
helm v. Humboldt lived for many years in Jena, 
where he contracted that friendship with Schiller 
which is so nobly and touchingly expressed by 
these great men in the letters I have quoted. 

Chancellor v. Miller, in his little essay called 
** Goethe considered as a Man of Action,”’ says, 
‘Wilhelm and Alexander von Humboldt were long 
domesticated at Jena. Affectionate regard, uncon- 
querable zeal in investigating and establishing facts 
and principles, and in advancing the noblest interests 
of civilisation, bound them firmly and closely to 
Goethe and Schiller, who, on the other hand, found 
refreshment and reward in a free interchange of ideas 
with the noble brothers. 

**[t is well known how much the world is indebt- 
ed to that harmonious co-operation, in which every 
thing that was attained called forth fresh and more ar- 
dent desire for further attainment, and every triumph 
of the one was most deeply and intensely enjoyed 
by the other.” 

He began his diplomatic career as Prussian resi- 
dent in Rome, where he was afterwards ambassador 
extraordinary. In 1810 he was sent as ambassador 
to Vienna, at that momentous period when Europe 
was like an avalanche, which needed only some 
slight shock to make it fall with annihilating force 
on the power which oppressed it. Humboldt’s ser- 
vices were so highly estimated by his sovereign, 
that he sent him as his plenipotentiary to the Con- 
gress at Prague. He was also one of those who 
signed the treaty of peace at Paris, in 1814, and that 
between Prussia and Saxony, at the Congress of 
Vienna, in 1815. In 1816 he was minister at Paris, 
and in 1818 at London, whence he was recalled to 
occupy a distinguished post in the Prussian ministry. 
He died in the year 1834, and has left a reputation 
for learning, wisdom and virtue such as has seldom 
been equaled in any age or country. 





PropacaTion or Sounp.—At a late sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, M. Colladon gave a0 
account of experiments made on the Lake of Geneva, 
relative to the propagation of sound. Under favour 
able circumstances, he considers sound may 
transmitted through the sea for a distance of sixty 
English miles. 
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From Buckingham’s American Tour. 


MR. BUCKINGHAWM’S IMPRESSION OF 
NIAGARA. 


The hotel in which ws slept was so near the 
rapids, just above the brink of the great Fall on the 
American side, that the tremulation occasioned by 
the rolling waters kept our windows in a con- 
stant rattle, while the unceasing roar of the rushing 
torrent, flowing within a few yards of the balcony of 
our bedroom, kept us awake till a late hour; and 
when we awoke at daylight, after a broken and 
feverish sleep, our first act was to hasten into the 
veranda, to survey the scene around us. Being on 
the higher level of the river, we could see from hence, 
looking downward to the northwest, the immense 
mass of rising mist, which told us where the foaming 
cataract descended, and between our own position 
and this rising cloud was a beautifully varied surface 
of islands ros | islets, bridges thrown across the tur- 
bulent rapids from rock to rock, thickly foliaged 
woods and turbulent and rushing torrents, here and 
there broken by drifts of wreck, or impeded by forest 
trees that had got entangled in the rocks, and the 
whole mass boiling like acaldron. The combination 
was full of beauty and of grandeur; but this was no 
more than a faint glimpse of the glories of the scene. 

We therefore devoted the whole of the day toa 
visit to the Falls, and, after seeing them from all the 
most interesting points of view on both sides of the 
river, as well as from the lower level of the stream 
below—from the northern and western extremities of 
Goat Island, overhanging the cataracts, on the 
American side; from the table-rock and pavilion 
heights on the Canada side, and from the ferry across 
the river just at the foot of the Falls, and between 
the two—we returned at night more gratified with 
the beauties and wonders of the spot than we had 
ever been before with any work of nature or of art. 
Our feelings, as we stood on different points of the 
scene, lost in awe and admiration, were too deep for 
verbal utterance, and our walk was therefore more 
than usually silent, my wife, my son, and myself 
scarcely interchanging any other words than ejacula- 
tions of delight or expressions of awe at the splen- 
dour and sublimity of the whole. 

We remained, on the whole, five days at Niagara, 
two of which we passed on the American side, and 
three on the British ; and during all that period we 
were almost constantly engaged, from sunrise to 
sunset, in examining every part of the Falls and their 
surrounding scenery, crossing the river from side to 
side in boats at least a dozen times, and being often 
enveloped in the thick spray occasioned by the 
descent of the waters, from the nearness of our ap- 
proach to the falling columns, so that we had an 
opportunity of seeing all its beauties in every variety 
of position, light, and shade, and watching its ever 
changing hues at each successive hour of the day. 

Many persons had expressed to us their disap- 
pointment at the first sight of the Falls, though they 
admitted that a longer stay near them had gradually 
developed all their grandeur and beauty. I know 
not to what cause or to what kind of temperament to 
attribute this ; but certainly we needed no progres- 
sive developement to give us the fullest impression 
of their magnificence and sublimity. It appeared to 
us from the first as one of the grandest scenes of na- 
ture that we had ever visited, and it continued to 
leave the same impression on our minds to the last; 
nor was there any single moment between these two 
periods in which our admiration or our wonder abated 
in the slightest degree. 

The walk around Goat Island, and over the slender 
and almost rocking bridges that are thrown across 


_the rapids from it to the shore, and from it to the 


smaller islands near, is full of beauty; while the 
dark shadows of its forest trees, the dizzy an pr 
of its beetling cliffs, the beautiful green sward of 
its least frequented walks, the narrow bridge and 
isolated tower at the edge of the cataract, with the 
rushing fury of the torrents that pass between some 
of the narrow straits and the almost adjoining islets 
near its edge, furnish scenes of beauty and of inter- 
est which could never tire. 

The descent to the stream below the Falls, on the 





American side, is by a series of wooden stairs, suf- 
ficiently safe, though rude in their construction, and 
tedious from their number and steepness, the whole 
height exceeding 200 feet. The ascent from the 


stream on the Canada side is by a good broad road, . 


sufficiently steep, but practicable in its zigzag angles 
for horses, or even for a carriage, and cut chiefly out 
of the rocky cliff. 

At either side is a set of slips, from which the fer- 
ry-boats are launched, when needed to convey pas- 
sengers across. The boats are well built and well 
adapted to the service, each capable of containing 
six or eight persons conveniently ; they are rowed 
across by a single man with a pair of oars; and al- 
though the agitation of the water produces what is 
called a great ripple on the surface, yet there is no 
real danger in the passage ; nor, as far as we could 
learn, had any boat ever been upset or lost in going 
across. 

On the Canada side, a guard of British troops are 
stationed, to take the names of all persons going and 
coming, and the object of their visit, acopy of which 
is sent each day to the commanding officer of the 
station. On the American side, al] is perfectly free. 
The British regiment stationed here at the period of 
our visit was the 43d foot, or ** The Queen’s Own ;” 
and such had been the desertions from it to the 
United States, that the officers themselves admitted 
their loss of men to be extensive. They usually 
secrete themselves till night in some adjoining wood, 
then scramble down the cliff at some point previous- 
ly explored, and either go across on a rude raft, or 
supported by single logs of wood, or sometimes at- 
tempt to swim without either, in which case they 
very frequently get drowned. 

]t is worthy of mention, as an instance of the sin- 

lar taste of individuals, that a person named Sam 

atch, who had acquired some celebrity for his power 
of leaping from great heights into the water, as from 
the mastheads and yardarms of ships into the sea, 
grew more ambitious as his fame increased, and 
made a round of visits to the greatest falls of the in- 
terior to repeat his feats of daring. Ata point called 
Biddle’s Staircase, where a descending flight of steps 
was constructed to facilitate the going beneath the 
American Falls, at the expense of Mr. Nicholas 
Biddle, the president of the United States Bank, 
Patch made a leap of 118 feet into the stream of the 
Niagara below, and came up uninjured. Subse- 
quently to this, however, he fell a victim to his own 
ambition and folly combined; for in attempting, in 
the year 1829, to accomplish a still greater feat, by 
leaping from a point of rock above the centre of the 
Genesee Falls, at a height of 125 feet above the 
river, he met his death. His body never rose again 
to the surface after it first sunk below it; nor was 
it, indeed, found until some months afterward, when 
it appeared at the mouth of the Genesee River, about 
six miles below the spot from which he took this 
fatal leap. 

The appearance of Niagara Falls in winter is said 
to be extremely beautiful, but few travellers find it 
agreeable or convenient to visit them at that incle- 
ment season. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
country, however, often come here during the winter, 
and they all bear testimony to the grandeur and 
beauty of thescene. ‘I'he waters, of course, continue 
to descend then with the same force, and in the same 
quantity or mass, as in the summer. But about a 
mile or two above the cataract, and a mile or two 
below, the water is completely frozen over, so that 
passengers can walk across in perfect safety. The 
waters then rush out from under the ice of the upper 
level to supply the cataract, and pass under the ice 
of the lower level in their way to the St. Lawrence, 
for the entire surface of the Lakes Erie and Ontario 
are then frozen over. 

The surrounding trees, instead of being clothed 
with foliage, are covered with the most brilliant and 
sparkling coruscations of snow and ice; and in a 
bright sunshine, the splendour of the scene is en- 
chanting. At this period, masses of floating ice, 
dissevered from the frozen lake and stream above, 
are precipitated over the Falls in blocks of several 
tons each. These often remain at the foot of the 
cataract without going farther, from the stream being 





closed below ; and as they accumulate, they get pro- 
gressively piled up, like a Cyclopean ont 9 uilt. of 
huge blecks of ice instead of stone. This singular 
masonry of nature gets cemented by the spray, which, 
rising in clouds of mist as usual from the foot of the 
Falls, attaches itself in its upward progress to the 
icy wall, and soon gets frozen with the rest of the 
mass, helping to fill up the interstices between the 
larger blocks of which this architecture is composed. 

The number of travellers that have visited this 
interesting spot has caused villages, towns, and 
hotels to spring up for their accommodation, and led 
to their keeping a manuscript register of the names 
of the visiters, which already fills many volumes. I 
took the opportunity of inspecting a few of these 
volumes of the most recent date, and was really sur- 
prised to find so large a proportion of the remarks 
entered opposite the names frivolous and contemptible 
in the extreme, so much soas to justify the appropriate 
remark made by one writer, who says, ** One has 
but to look first on the cataract, and then on this 
register of its visiters, to be satisfied of the truth of 
the saying, that there is but one step between the 
sublime and ridiculous.” 

+ * * * . 

It was near sunset when we left the settlement to 
return home; but, as we had four good hoses and a 
careful driver, we made good progress. On our re- 
tur route we enjoyed some of the finest views, for 
extent and beauty, that could well be conceived. 
Beyond us, to the north, in the direction of Lake 
Ontario, was a perfect sea of wood, in an immense 
level forest, which extended 40 or 50 miles inlength 
and 20 or 30 in breadth, the tops of the trees forming 
so complete a level, yet so dense a mass, that it was 
like an impenetrable jungle; the blue line of the 
surface of Lake Ontario forming the distant horizon. 
As we approached the banks of the Niagara Strait, 
and came along its western edge towards the Falls, 
we had commanding and beautiful views of this ro- 
mantic stream. Looking downward towards Lake 
Ontario, the positions of Queenston on the British, 
and Lewiston on the American side, were apparent, 
with the romantic windings of the Niagara, and the 
capes and curves by which it passes till its final 
issue into the lake. 

Immediately opposite to us, on the Canada Heights, 
was the lofty pillar erected as a monument to the 
memory of General Sir Isaac Brock, the brother of 
my venerable and esteemed friend, Daniel de Lisle 
Brock, the present bailiff or chief magistrate of the 
Island of Guernsey, and of Mr. Irving Brock, the 
accomplished translator of Bernier’s Travels in India, 
who died recently at Bath. The monument which 
is erected over the remains of the general, near the 
spot where he received his mortal wound, when de- 
fending the post against an attack of the Americans 
on the 13th of October, 1812, is a white column of 
126 feet in height, erected on a hill 270 feet above 
the level of the Niagara stream below it, so that it 
is seen conspicuously from all parts of the surround- 
ing country. 

A little beyond this, to the south, and close to the 
high road, the coach-wheels running within a few 
feet of its very edge, is a deep rent or chasm in the 
eastern bank of the Niagara, caused by some convul- 
sion of nature, and called ** The Devil’s Hole.” A 
fearful narrative, too, is connected with this spot, 
which, while you hear it told, as we did, on the very 
brink of the precipice itself, makes the place and all 
its associations only the more terrible. It appears that, 
during the French war, a detachment of the British 
army were retreating from Schlosser, on the Ameri- 
can side, farther down towards the Lake Ontario, 
where they were pursued by the French and their 
Indian allies; and these attacking them at this spot, 
and having a great superiority of force, drove all the 
British—men, women, and children, officers, horses, 
wagons, baggage, and all—over this precipitous cliff, 
leaving no hope of escape for a single being of all 
the number, as those who were not dashed to pieces 
in their fall were carried off by the impetuous torrent 
and drowned. Such are the relentless cruelties of 
barbarous and savage war, even when practised by 
nations priding themselves on their Christianity, 
civilisation and humanity. Oh, when will the world 
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outgrow this madness or repent this folly, and deter- 
mine to sheath the sword forever, and decide all 
national questions of dispute by regularly organized 
tribunals and a code of international law! No na- 
tion, indeed, ought to be considered as truly Chria- 
tian or humane that has not done its utmost to bring 
about a consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
Still farther on, at a distance of about a mile to 
the south of this, is a singularly turbulent rapid of 
the Niagara, called “The Whirlpool.” ‘The ap- 
pearance of this spot is very striking. The strait is 
so narrow here, and the banks so precipitous and 
lofty, that the stream appears to be compressed into 
a narrow current of not more than one hundred yards 
in breadth; and one is astonished to find that all the 
drainage of the great upper Jakes, in the millions of 
tons of water precipitated over the Falls of Niagara, 
should be thus pent up within such narrow bounds; 
a consideration which impressed me more and more 
with the belief that there exist deep cavernous hol- 
lows at the foot of the Falls, through which a large 
portion of the waters find their way, by subterranean 


_channels, to the lower lake, and thus lessen the sub- 


sequent bulk and subsequent agitation of the stream 
below. ‘This very ‘* whirlpool,” indeed, appears to 
be formed by one of such cavernous hollows in the 
bed of the stream; for, on the waters reaching it, 
they are whirled round in circular eddies, and boil 
up with foam like a caldron, the waters of the centre 
being elevated several feet above the level of the 
edge; and trees and other large substances that are 
drawn into it in their passage down the stream, are 
whirled around with the circular motion of the water 
till they often stand on end, or upright, the upper 
portion half out of the water, and the lower perpen- 
dicularly beneath it, till, on a sudden, the whole 
mass will disappear and never more be seen, being 
either ingulfed in the cavernous hollow supposed, 
and carried thence by subterranean channels to the 
lake or sea, or else kept below by the pressure of the 
current till it rises some distance !ower down. 

It is but a short distance from this that one of the 
finest views of the great cataract occurs, at a point 
ahout four miles from the Falls. For a first view, 
indeed, of this sublime picture, I should say this was 
the most desirable spot to see it from. The rising 
clouds of spray, which in a clear day can be seen at 
a distance of fifty miles from the place of their 
ascent, in opposite directions, so that persons one 
hundred miles from each other might yet each see 
the spray of Niagara at the same time, are here be- 
held ascending, like clouds of white smoke or incense 
from some great sacrifice on the altar of Nature be- 
low; the sounds are also distinctly heard, neither 
like thunder, nor like the ocean, nor like the winds, 
but a deep diapason, that falls softly at this distance 
on the ear, though still, in the contemplation of that 
distance, giving the idea of a majestic sound. 

Except that this is more steady and more continu- 
ous, it resembles most the approach of a vast multi- 
tude, whom you can hear but not see. It reminded 
me strongly of two beautiful expressions: the one of 
Homer, * the many-sounding sea,” and the other of 
the book of Revelations, ‘the sound of many wa- 
ters ;”’ the even and musical smoothness of the mur- 
murs produced by placing a large conch-shell to the 
ear, and pressing it closely, is the nearest approach 
to it in its nature, thongh far inferior to it in degree. 
It is, in short, unique; and the clouds of mysterious 
incense, and the noise of the yet unseen torrent, fall- 
ing upon the eye and ear at once, well prepare the 
spectator for the sight that suddenly bursts upon his 
enchanted view, when, after a few steps of elevation, 
he sees the whole sweep of the mighty cataract 
spread before him at once. For myself, [ enjoyed 
this view intensely, even after having seen the Falls 
in all their details before. But I can imagine 
nothing finer than taking this as a first view, and 
examining the object more closely afterward. 

As it was growing late, we could not afford to halt 
so long as I wished to enjoy this scene to the full ; 
and though we hastened on with all practicable 
speed, having to cross the ferry to the Canada side 
to sleep, we learned to our deep regret, on reaching 
the ferry-bank, that the hour was past at which boats 
were allowed to pass over, and that no boat could 





put off from this side to take us across, without being 
seized for breach of orders. [t was in vain to urge 
anything in reply to this, and we were on the point 
of giving up the matter in despair, when suddenly 
my eye caught the sight of a boat just approaching 
this side from the other, though, in the darkness 
which now reigned, but just barely visible. 

We hastened down the long flight of steps, there- 
fore, with the utmost rapidity that the faint light 
would allow, and got to the foot of the rocks just at 
the instant that the boat was about to push off for 
the other side. The ferryman was as much sur- 
prised at his unexpected fare as we were delighted 
at our unexpected good fortune, and we enjoyed the 
passing across exceedingly, notwithstanding the 
turbulent agitation of the waters and the darkness of 
the night, as it gave us new views cf the mighty 
cataract, which, amid the dimness of all surrounding 
objects, seemed to come out with a greater promi- 
nence of grandeur than ever, and to Took more im- 
posing and more sublime from the loneliness in 
which it was beheld. We reached the opposite 
shore in safety, after a day of great interest and plea- 
sure. 

On the following morning, August 16, we went 
to take a last look of the Falls before quitting them 
perhaps for ever, and we all agreed that our sensa- 
tions at the last view were as powerful as at the first. 
For my own part, I do not think it would be possible 
for any number of repetitions in the view to take 
away, or even abate, the first impression produced 
by the richness, splendour, magnificence, and subli- 
nity of this great and glorious object of nature. To 
the many who visit this spot without a taste for the 
grand or beautiful—and to the extent of their num- 
bers the register at the Table Rock produces painful 
evidence—I can understand its becoming tiresome ; 
but to those whose feelings harmonise with the 
sublime objects that are here combined and presented 
to the wondering view, I cannot comprehend how 
they should be otherwise than enchanted from first 
to last, and impressed with all the sensations of 
pleasure, admiration, triumph, and devotion in suc- 
cession. ; 

The sunlights were more varied to-day than we 
had observed them to be on any preceding visit, 
and this is a powerful cause of variety in the appear- 
ance of the Falls. There were passing clouds that 
occasionally obscured the sun, when deep shadows 
overhung the waters. Suddenly the bright orb would 
burst forth from his hiding-place, and in an instant 
the whole mass was lighted up with luminous and 
transparent brilliancy. Occasional showers of rain 
also fell, and the rainbows of the spray seemed to 
look tore than usually vivid and glowing. ‘The 
smooth deep current between the turbulent rapids of 
the upper strait and the immediate edge of the cata- 
ract flowed on like a stream of molten glass, so clear, 
so lucid, and yet so unwrinkled on its surface, that 
when it curved over the brink of the precipice, the 
mass poured downward was like a liquid emerald of 
the brightest and most transparent green. As this 
was varied with the sparkling lights of the broken 
waters, it resembled those beautiful glimpses which 
the mariner sometimes catches of the mountaip-wave 
at sea, when the lustre of the setting sun is seen 
through its upper edge of the brightest ‘green, and a 
curling wave of the whitest foam crowns its towering 
and majestic crest. ‘The whole seemed to realise 
the splendid imagery of Milton, in his exquisite 
description of the 


“ Throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold.” 


As we retired from the scene, we could not repress 
the expression of our surprise that any persons of the 
least susceptibility to the impressions created by the 
grand and the beautiful should experience disappoint- 
ment at seeing the Falls of Niagara. Certain it is, 
that if these did not excite their admiration, no other 
object in Nature would he likely to do so; for none 
that I have seen, in all my various wanderings, equal 
this in magnificence and sublimity. The impression 
of its beauty and grandeur is so deeply imprinted on 





my heart and mind, that Iam sure I shall carry it 
with me to the grave, if reason and memory are 
spared to me till then; and my own delight, intense 
and glowing as it was during every moment that | 
gazed upon its endless variety of attractions, was 
rendered still more exquisite from the kindred sym- 
pathy of the beloved companions of my journey, who 
felt all that I felt, enjoyed all that I enjoyed, and 
thus doubled by reciprocation the pleasures of each, 





Mornerty Love.—Last among the characteristics 
of woman is that sweet motherly love with which 
nature has gifted her; it is almost independent of 
cold reason, and wholly removed from all selfish 
hope of reward. Not because it is lovely, does the 
mother love her child, but because it is a living part 
of herself—the child of her heart, a fraction of her 
own nature. Therefore, do her entrails yearn over 
his wailings; her heart beats quicker at his joy: 
her blood flows more softly through her veins, when 
the breast at which he drinks knits him to her. In 
every uncorrupted nation of the earth, this feeling is 
the same. Climate, which changes everything else, 
changes not that. It is only the most corrupting 
forms of society which have power gradually to 
make luxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares 
and toils of maternal Jove, In Greenland, where the 


climate affords no nourishment for infants, the mo-. 


ther nourishes her child up to the third or fourth year 
of life. She endures from him all the nascent indi- 
cations of the rude and domineering spirit of man- 
hood, with indulgent, all-forgiving patience. The 
negress is armed with more than manly strength 
when her child is attacked by savage beasts. We 
read with astonished admiration the examples of her 
matchless courage and contempt of danger. But if 
death robs that tender mother, whom we are pleased 
to call a savage, of her best comfort—the charm and 
care of her existence—where is the heart that can 
conceive her sorrow? Read the lament of the Nado- 
wassee woman on the loss of her husband and her 
infant son. The feeling which it breathes is beyond 
all expression.—Herder, 





Retort Courtgeous.—A Russian lady, being en- 
Fased to dinner with M. de Talleyrand, at that time 
inister for Foreign Affairs, was detained a full hour 
by some unexpected accident. The famished guests 
grumbled, and looked at their watches. On the 
lady’s entrance, one of the company observed to his 
neighbour, in Greek, ** When a woman is neither 
oung nor handsome, she ought to arrive betimes.” 
he lady, turning round sharply, accosted the satirist 
in the same language: ** When a woman,” said she, 
‘has the misfortune to dine with savages, she always 
arrives too soon.” 
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